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THE STORY OF AN OLD PICTURE. 

The one that is almost certainly the ^ 

the world must of necessity be counted a S 
interesting, simply from the fact that it is e tUpJ 

and apart from its own intrinsic merits, however gr 
may be; and this is undoubtedly one of the most eau i u 
pictures existing. There is a much older picture, a so 
supposed to be the first of its kind now extant, whose age 
is computed not by hundreds but by thousands of years, and 
as many thousands as the first oil-picture has hundreds. 
Visitors to Egypt in this last decade of the 19th century have 
seen it in the great museum of antiquities near Cairo, where 
it may stand even more thousands of years, but it is wonderful 
from its age alone, it has not much of interest in its subject 
or of beauty in its treatment ; it represents three geese, about 
life-size, walking in procession after their own manner one 

behind the other, and it has the appearance of a flatly tinted 
outline drawing. i 

Very different is the old European oil-picture ! Its subject 
IS complicated, its treatment is exquisite, and its preservation 
IS marvellous. It is not very distant, this old picture, almost 

and almost everyone will feel repaid when they stLd before 

where it was set al t city of Ghent, 

Rescued from henUth '^32. 

translated, the inscriotion subsequent paint, and 

whom no one surpassed, begin" t • \oh %ck, 

with art perfected it at the n ’ second brother, 

verse invites you to c^ntem plaTeT."' ^his 

6th of May, 1432." Xhe original 

last line forms a chronogram th^ P curious, since iis 
together, according to their v.i capitals making 

which iheworicwa! instaUedTn ".v on 

bt. Bavon : Position as the altar-piece of 

Pietor Hubertus e Evck n, • 

Jncepit; pondusque Tohannpi^"^ repertus 

Prater perfecit, Judod Vvd secundus 

sex, a Mai Vos Sr /T 

VOS CoLLoCat aCta tUeri.” 
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Such are the words written by Jan van Eyck, who finished 
the picture, beneath the portrait of Jocodus Vyd the donor 
the man who years before had commissioned Hubert van Evck 
to paint this altar-piece, and who was a wealthy patrician in 
those sumptuous days of the Burgundian princes. That it 
took ten years to paint is a short computation ; it may even 
have been begun quite early in the 15th century, since in 1410 
the painters thereof were already resident in Ghent which 
was not their native place. Three artists worked upon it, yet 
it is the chief work — the only work that is certainly known to 
be indisputably his— of Hubert van Eyck, the man who first 
mixed artists' colours with oil, and so deflected art from its 
more ancient manner of fresco. It is a gigantic altar-piece, 
and consists not of one but of many pictures. Hubert died 
in 1426, while the whole was yet uncompleted, and his younger 
and better known brother, a man from ten to twenty years 
younger than Hubert, worked upon it six years more, until it 
was set up on the date which he records. There is a legend 
that a sister of these two men, Margaret, also worked up some 
parts of the picture ; there was also a still younger brother, 
Lanbert. The whole story of the lives of this family of 
painters has been utterly lost in the passing centuries ; there 
was no northern Vasari living then to write their lives. 
Van Mander’s book, dated from Haarlem, 1604, gives only as 
a conjectural date for Hubert’s birth, 1366; and Opmen s 
Opus Chronographicum of 1569 is not more explicit. We 
know absolutely nothing of their predecessors, their teachers 
or their training ; yet this their work remains bright, clear, 
vivid, as though it were but ju-st completed. The secret o 
that unfading, undimmed painting, done when the ongina 
mode of colour-making prevailed, each man grinding an 
mixing for himself, seems as utterly lost as the etai s o 
Hubert's history. From his name it is suppose t at e 
born at Alden Eyck, on the Maas, about 13 , an 

younger Jan not till i 39°5 dates are ou 

certain that there was much difference j^g 

brothers. The portraits of the two are traditiona y 
found in two figures of the left wing of t e a ar P ’ 
Hubert, with a gentle melancholy face an fur. 

rides a white pony ; his dress is of blue ve ve , 

Tan is not far away, in a dark brown fur-tnmmed dress. 


the story 


^ he srives the impression of a 

his face turned to his bro > elder, and it is supposed 

man young enough to be son o ^.^oup of figures, 

.that he \vas the painter ot m h portrayed 

It is possible that Margaret, as , figures with 

to the right of the right ^a'garet hLelf may 

heavenly light on their faces, a & uncertain 

l.ave painted , ham. revelation of 

story, in its inscription, in its port . ^ ctnHw 

the cLracters of its painters ; it is a long narrative of study 
of knowledge, of thought, of reverence. t is as cer am 
•it is' the work of years and years, as that an adequate 
knowledge of it would take weeks and weeks. None t e 
less, the first sight of it is a joy and a surprise never to be 
forgotten. 

. Both brothers were admitted to the Corporation of Painters 
at Ghent, in 1421. All Hubert’s work previous to the great 
picture has been lost. The St, Jerome extracting a thorn 
from the paw of a lion, in the Naples gallery, may be by him, 
since it is one of the finest of the early Flemish pictures 
in Italy, but I have met with no other that has even been 
suggested to be his. Did he do nothing else? It seems 
impossible that such work should ever be destroyed or passed 
over unnoticed, now or at any previous time. It is one of the 
things that one would like to know and never can know. As 
a great contrast, the works of the younger brother are 
numerous, and in every gallery in Europe; our own National 
(nailery has three of them, and each one of the three is 
.in important picture and beautiful extremely, and another 
•th^ IS attributed to Margaret van Eyck. 

up of twelve^nh^^t^ altar-piece, which was built 

four “‘her, 

on both sides back and f f^ese latter painted 

.fie died, in 1426 on Sp closed— till 

vault of Judocu.s Vyd fn^St buried in the 

picture was afterwards erected r Gfient, where the 
was his work still stands. Thl t ^hat 

to be his work alone, as well as the supposed 

the nude figures of Adam and Fvp 

It is somewhat surprisino- that Brussels gallery. 

at Ghent, so many Ss m^d ^ 

y gers and vicissitudes has it undergone. 
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' to get possession of it. but as he did not 

lel 

outrage in 1 566, and from fire in 1 64 1 . The EmpOroO jOrenh?/ 


, snceeed. contented himself with having a copy’madtly Mil^, 
Coxie, in I55Q. Ihe picture was rescued from, Puritanic 


disliked the figures of Adam and Eve, and caused the church' 

^ wardens to keep the picture locked up. Finally, in 1704 the 
whole was taken away to Paris, and though the centre-piece • 
were returned in 1815, the wings have never come back at all, 

■ and the original effect is only simulated by copies of them 
hung on to the centre panels; and the copies, though old 
and by Coxie, are not absolutely true, but variations on the 
same theme. Of course one judges better the intended effect 
by having them there, and it is happily possible to study 
the originals in other places, the Adam and Eve being at 
Brussels, and the six others the chief glory of the Berlin 
gallery, where they are admirably hung to show both inner 
and outer faces. 

The central upper part attracts one first, a rich gorgeous 
mass of colouring, portraying the Eternal, throned, sceptred, 
crowned, bejewelled, noble and dignified, in the prime ot 
manhood, with the raised right hand blessing the world. The 
Virgin sits in robe of blue, with long fair graceful flowing 
hair. St. John the Baptist on the other side, green-robed, 
with long hair and beard, austere and splendid. The colour 
ot the flesh is brown and glowing, the hands graceful and 
well drawn, of startling realism. To the right, again, 
St. Cecilia plays on an organ of oak, accompanied by angels 
on viols ; to the left, a group of choristers. he o 
Mander deem,s the singing angels so skilfully done, 
knows the different keys in which the „ 

Below is the scene which .lames the p.cture-The Adota on 
of the Lamb , it is a landscape of green h.lls and trees, 
the domes and towers of a city rising in t e , . 

Lamb stands upon a square altar in the centre, 
kneeling angels ; two processions approach 

popes, Ldinals bishops, mjks Hghl. 

St. Barbara, St. Agnes, and oth being' in the 

In the middle foreground is the fountain. » , 8 

same picture with the altar, proves «>'- ^^^ttive^ince 
been unacquainted with the correct t leory vanish upon 

the receding lines of the two, fountain and altar. 
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of <*8“''“ ”“f 

different horizons. To™ ,ong themselves into 

selves on each ^ rich landscape scenes, with 

the lower wings ‘‘"Vt.lue mountain. The figures are 

town and church and vis horses are admirable 

all perfectly The coiruring is splendidly rich, 

in attitude and movem. ^ work, perfectly 

MeSLTn wofds, though they may recall it with pleasure 
when ff has once been seen, and they may help to a better 
realization -of its different parts, as do the pages thereon in 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s Early Flmtsh Painters. 

t I : Sophia Armitt. 
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THRING AS AN EDUCATIONALIST. 

Bv P. H. Bagenal, Esq., H.M.I. 

Edward Thring was born in Somersetshire, in , 82 1 , the 
son of a landowner, who was also a clergyman. He was one 
of five brothers, all of whom made their mark in life. His 
father was a man of strong character, but hard, unbending 
will, administering his domestic affairs more on the principles 
of an Eastern Pasha, than of a western Englishman. 

Xhring s first school was a private one at Ilminster, not 
very far from his home, where he found such experiences as 
may be paralleled by those of the good Lord Shaftesbury. 
“ It was my memories,” he used to say, “ of that school and 
its severities which first made me long to try if I could not 
make the life of small boys at school happier and brighter.” 
After three years at Ilminster, Thring went to Eton on the 
foundation, and remained till he was captain of the school. 
In those days Eton was what would be now called a barrack 
school, and the educational experience of Thring, in what 
was then known as “ Long Chamber,” no doubt supplied to 
him in after life the object lesson of “ how not to do it, as 
well as suggestions for the scholastic reform he was destined 
to carry out. 

Here is a sketch given in after life by Thring of his Eton 
experiences : — 

“ Not five-and-twenty (now fifty-five) years ago, with open 
gates up to eight o’clock at night all the year round, an 
sentinels set the winter through, as regularly as in t e 
trenches before Sebastopol, to warn us of the coming paster, 
the boys of the finest foundation in the world starved their 
way up to the university. Whistle or hiss marked he 
approach of friend or foe. Rough and rea y 
they led. Cruel, at times, the suffering ^.^djvrong ; wild the 
profligacy. For after eight o’clock at night no p y g 
came near till the following morning; no 
same building ; cries of joy or pain were eq 
and, excepting a code of laws of . .. 

or redress for anyone. Many can reco ec is. 

No wonder Thring said afterwards that a mob y 

cannot be educated.’ 


